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Kaesong armistice talks 


The first news of proposed terms of settlement at the 
Kaesong armistice conference came via the Peiping 
radio on July 10. According to the broadcast Lieut. 
Gen. Nam II, Chief of Staff of the North Korean army, 
presented the following proposals. 1) All the opposing 
air, land and naval forces are to cease hostilities. 2) 
Troops of both sides are to be withdrawn six miles from 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 3) All foreign forces are to 
be evacuated from Korea. Maj. Gen. Henry I. Hodes, 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Eighth Army, heard of the 
Communist broadcast as he boarded a helicopter for 
the second meeting in Kaesong. His comment: “Well, 
that’s normal for them.” It would have been surprising 
had the Reds offered terms which would have been a 
sound basis for the immediate cessation of hostilities. 
With their first proposal there can be no quarrel. The 
presumption is that both sides are anxious to stop the 
fighting. There is room for discussion regarding the 
second. There must be a buffer line somewhere across 
the peninsula. The present position held by the UN 
armies, however, is more defensible than an alternate 
line nearer the Parallel. On July 11 the UN armistice 
delegates categorically rejected the third proposal. Im- 
mediate evacuation of “foreign troops” would give the 
Reds a chance to build up their forces behind a truce 
screen for a renewed attack, if such is their intention. 
Furthermore, what the Reds are asking for, as a condi- 
tion for an armistice, is practically a return to the 
Korean status of 1950. This involves much more than 
military questions. As Vice Admiral Charles Turner 
Joy, head of the allied delegation, pointed out, he had 
no authority to discuss political matters as a prelude 
to a cease-fire. Despite this rebuff to the Reds, on 
July 11 the talks were “on the right track.” They broke 
down the next day when the Reds refused to admit UN 
correspondents. At best, we look for much jockeying 
by the enemy and considerable delays. 


The 1945-46 blunder again? 


It is generally conceded that the United States made 
one of the worst blunders in history when it precipi- 
tately demobilized after the the surrender of Japan in 
August, 1945. Postwar problems would have bedeviled 
us in any event, but the problems would not have been 
so serious, and not nearly so costly in money and blood, 
had the Government been more realistic in its dealings 
with Moscow and less sensitive to ignorant and highly 
emotional pleas “to bring the boys home.” Now that we 
are paying the price for that heartbreaking mistake, in 
sacrifices at home and the shedding of young blood 
abroad, one might expect that the nation would be 
fired with a determination never to let its guard down 
again. Yet, unless all present indications fail, we aré 
preparing to repeat 1945-6 all over again. Several times 
President Truman has solemnly warned Congress and 
the country that, regardless of what happens at the 
truce talks in Korea, the rearmament and foreign-aid 
programs must be carried through to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion. That means heavy taxes and strong 
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anti-inflation controls to keep the home front sound 
and productive. His words have been recently echoed 
by Charles E. Wilson, economic mobilization czar, both 
in his last quarterly report to Congress and in his 
deadly serious talk to the country on the night of July 
9. These warnings have so far failed to rouse Congress 
from its dangerous mood of irresponsible complacency. 
On Capitol Hill, small-minded, unimaginative men, 
forgetful of history’s grim lesson, are gambling with the 
nation’s security and with the destiny of the world. 
Barring a sudden shift in sentiment, we are on the 
verge of repeating, in the face of naked Communist 
aggression, the desolate blunder we committed last 
time. Only the voice of an outraged and awakened peo- 
ple can head off the impending disaster. 


Hope for a settlement in Iran? 


For the first time both sides in the Iran oil dis- 
pute have given some signs of yielding. On July 11 
Iran accepted President Truman’s offer to send W. 
Averell Harriman to help mediate the conflict. Iran had 
already rejected the International Court of Justice’s 
ruling restoring to Anglo-Iranian full control of its 
properties and freezing all its revenues until a five- 
man board worked out a satisfactory solution. Britain 
was willing to go along with the Court's ruling. Iran, 
however, denied the Court’s competence to rule in 
a “purely internal affair.” AIOC then proceeded to cut 
down production with the obvious intention of pulling 
out and leaving the mammoth industry in incompetent 
Iranian hands. Then came what appeared to be the 
break in the intransigent attitude of both sides. When 
AIOC decided to turn over one of its five main produc- 
tion fields to the Iranian Government, the latter’s Oil 
Nationalization Board refused to accept the responsi- 
bility. Did this mean that, after all is said and done, 
Iran did not really want the British to leave? On July 
10 Alex Mason, AIOC’s chief representative in Iran, an- 
nounced what was in effect a softening of attitude on 
the part of the British. They decided to keep one unit 
of the company’s vast holdings in production “indefi- 
nitely” and to slacken the pace of evacuation of British 
personnel. This moving away from the former position 
of complete deadlock raises the hope that the dispute 
may yet be solved to the satisfaction of both parties. 
Meanwhile the British are looking elsewhere for oil. 
Alberta, Canada, may provide a partial answer. An arti- 
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cle in the Economist for May 26 attempted to minimize 
the loss of Iranian oil for the British on the ground that 
increased world production would compensate for it. 
For Iran, however, the loss would be incalculable. 


“Second International’’ revived 


Two weeks ago, in Germany, world Socialists for- 
mally revived the “Second International,” formed in 
Moscow in 1919 and dissolved during the last world 
war. It is reported to consist of thirty-three parties from 
as many countries, comprising ten million members. Its 
first birth was in 1889 when it spread the Marxian ideal 
throughout the world. It made history in 1923 when it 
split away from the Bolsheviks, who then formed the 
“Third International.” Upon revival, its first resolution 
is significant: keep Spain out of the Atlantic Pact. Other 
highlights in its new platform are noteworthy. Pacifism 
has vanished. While prefacing its plan with the old 
“class struggle” cliché, it quickly adopted an appeal to 
the white-collar class. Swinging away from public 
ownership of the means of production, its “new look” 
smiles out from the innocent phrase, “decentralization 
of economic power.” It assails capitalism but at 
the same time allows no room for compromise with 
communism. German Socialists resent the assertion 
that the Christian Democratic parties are the only 
groups opposed to communism. They charge that anti- 
Marxism alone is a poor plea for support and discrimi- 
nates against other good opponents of communism, 
such as the Socialists. While communism is indicted as 
Soviet imperialism, the Frankfurt meeting saw the Ger- 
man Socialists apathetic toward Western rearmament. 
They fell in with the British Socialists’ plan of rearma- 
ment only when they were given the loophole permit- 
ting countries without equality of rights to abstain 
from the common defense. Those who know the vaga- 
ries of socialism, especially its stubborn secularism, 
will be wary of its new look. 


The Pope on rural life 
The address of Pope Pius XII to the members of the 
International Catholic Congress on Problems of Rural 


Life on July 2 was the most profound utterance on rural 
living that has come from the Holy See. Most of the 
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human race lives on the land, His Holiness pointed out, 
so the conditions surrounding rural life go a long way 
towards shaping the intellectual, moral and religious 
life of the human race. On the land, man can better 
care for the needs of family life. Industrial capitalism, 
though it has transformed life in the country in many 
ways, does not have to be opposed as a system. What 
we must guard against is 
the danger it [industrial capitalism] would run if 
its influence were to succeed in altering the spe- 
cific character of rural living by assimilating it to 
the life of urban and industrial centers, by making 
the “country,” as we understand it here, a simple 
extension of the “city.” 
Such baneful urbanization of the countryside, we must 
remember, is not only part of Marxist doctrine but also 
follows in the wake of a purely liberal-economic inter- 
pretation of industrial capitalism. The Pope is not look- 
ing for “a single remedy, universally applicable.” He 
remarked: “Far be it from us to indulge in an unreal 
romanticism.” Only through the exercise of “much pa- 
tience and tact” can we “place the farm world once 
more on the path of its salvation.” The Pope extended 
cordial greetings to UN agencies occupied with rural- 
life problems and promised the Church’s “most sympa- 
thetic collaboration.” Since we have so far been unable 
to devise an offset to the new form of rampant agrarian 
Marxism which is making a powerful appeal to back- 
ward peoples, particularly in Asia, the Holy Father's 
warning has special urgency. 


Non-partisan data on health plans 


Nothing much can be accomplished to achieve agree- 
ment between proponents and opponents of compul- 
sory health insurance so long as the subject is charged 
with partisan passions. All concerned ought to have in 
common an agreed-on body of facts, to begin with. 
For these and other reasons the subcommittee on 
health of the Senate’s Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee decided in 1949 to get nonpolitical authorities 
to make a purely objective study of various health 
plans. The report, Health Insurance Plans in the United 
States, was presented to the Senate some weeks ago by 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D., N. Y.), now chairman of 
the subcommittee. This is a first-rate factual study, a 
credit to Dr. Dean A. Clark, director of Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and his able assistants. One of them 
was Morris Pike, vice president of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Americans spent 
something over $10 billion for all health services in 
1949. Of this total about one billion came from taxes 
expended on public-health activities, research and edu- 
cation. “Medical-care” insurance (the term is used to 
cover all types of health insurance) accounted for $755 
million of the more than $9 billion spent on private 
health services. Philanthropy accounted for only $150 
million. Half our people had no health insurance at all. 
What is much more important, insurance benefits cov- 
ered only 12 per cent of private medical-care expenses 
in that year. Group health insurance has made remark- 
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able strides in the past decade, however. If its propo- 
nents are to forestall compulsory health insurance, they 
will have to solve the many serious shortcomings which 
now beset private plans, especially in rural areas. Soci- 
ologists, political scientists and all persons having a 
responsibility in the shaping of national health policies 
will find the report an invaluable source of information. 


Communists in Washington 


After last year’s orgy of wild charges about the num- 
ber of Communists in the State Department, it is a 
relief (long overdue) to get a few facts. On July 6 Mrs. 
Mary Stalcup Markward revealed that from 1943 into 
1949 she had operated as an FBI “undercover girl” in 
the Communist party in Washington. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee also disclosed part of 
her hitherto secret testimony, given on June 11. About 
18 Red “cells” were operating in the nation’s capital 
during 1943-49, and “at least” two Communist under- 
ground groups were composed of Federal employes. 
The total CP membership in Washington during those 
years ran to about 230, as a “conservative estimate.” 
These figures stand in glaring contrast to the 205 “ac- 
tive members of the Communist party” whom Senator 
McCarthy on February 9, 1950 accused the State De- 
partment alone of harboring. The Senator scaled his 
guess down to “57 card-carrying” Communists the next 
day. The Amerasia and Hiss cases proved long ago that 
there was some sabotage in the Department. Mrs. 
Markward’s revelations, to be continued July 11, may 
define more accurately its exact extent. 


On bathing “suits” 


A Belgian priest used to be quoted as having, rather 
waggishly, enunciated this rule: “There are two sub- 
jects on which a priest should not preach. One is the 
Apocalypse of St. John. The other is women’s attire.” 
Occasionally, however, the Church has to remind us 
that some styles of dress offend against Christian mod- 
esty. The Government of Spain, at the instance of 
Church authorities, has announced that it will enforce 
its rather severe restrictions on bathing costumes, ac- 
cording to a dispatch published in the New York Times 
for July 8. Not only must coverage of the body be 
fairly ample, but (unlike “my darling daughter” in the 
old rhyme) those attired for total immersion must stay 
in the water. Just why the Times considered this an- 
nouncement a piece of front-page news is not very 
clear, though Sam Pope Brewer doesn’t miss many 
chances to portray Spain as hopelessly un-American. 
Such regulations are issued for Spaniards, who prob- 
ably regard the “blue laws” of some typical American 
localities as hopelessly un-Spanish. On comparison, it 
looks as if the Spaniards are the greater realists. They 
figure that when men and women, disrobed for swim- 
ming, spend long idle hours together, they are simply 
going around with very little on. In view of the increase 
in sex delinquency and sex crimes in this land of dis- 
habille, Americans are hardly in a position to ridicule 
Spain’s concept of modesty in dress. 





SALES TAX PROPOSALS 


Before a skeptical Senate Finance Committee on 
July 5, the National Association of Manufacturers 
dusted off its old proposal for a general “consumption 
tax.” As outlined by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., chairman 
of the NAM tax committee, the consumption tax would 
be imposed at the manufacturing level and apply to 
everything except food, liquor and tobacco. (Liquor 
and tobacco would continue to be subject to heavy 
excise taxes.) Mr. Sligh estimated that at a 19-per-cent 
rate the consumption tax would raise $18 billion a 
year. 

The Finance Committee also heard a proposal for a 
general sales tax at the retail level from the American 
Retail Federation and other retail groups. Formerly 
opposed to such a tax, the influential National Retail 
Dry Goods Association told the committee that it was 
preferable both to an increase in personal and corpo- 
ration income taxes and to the NAM’s tax at the 
manufacturer level. The Committee was also cool to 
this proposal. 

The standard objection to sales taxes, of whatever 
kind, of course, is that they are necessarily regressive. 
In taxing the purchases of rich and poor at the same 
rate, they fall more heavily on the poor. As our tax 
system has developed, the dominating principle has 
become “ability to pay,” and this is reflected in the 
progressive tax on personal and, to a lesser extent, on 
corporation incomes. From this source, we are cur- 
rently deriving about 85 per cent of our revenue. Sales 
taxes, in the form of excise taxes, also have a place in 
the Federal tax picture, but a relatively minor one. If 
the country wishes to maintain the equitable tax prin- 
ciple of “ability to pay,” the present emphasis on in- 
come taxes must be maintained, although in times of 
emergency there is a legitimate excuse for expanding 
somewhat the scope of excise taxes. Senator Tom 
Connally (D., Texas) had this tax philosophy in mind 
when he accused proponents of a general sales tax of 
attempting to shift the tax burden from their shoulders 
to the shoulders of consumers. 

The conservative chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Senator Walter George (D., Ga.), pointed 
out another difficulty, which rendered the proposal 
for a general sales tax “impractical.” Were the Federal 
Government to expand its operations into the sales-tax 
field, it would gravely interfere with State and munici- 
pal efforts to raise revenues. At the present time, 
twenty-nine States have a sales tax. They would resent 
and fight any attempt of the U. S. Treasury to poach 
on their preserves. 

Proponents argue 1) that only a sales tax will reach 
$130 billion of personal income not now under levy, 
and 2) that high income tax rates destroy personal 
initiative and imperil corporate finances. The first 
argument forgets that the “untouched” $130 billion 
is actually taxed, indirectly, in all kinds of ways. The 
second argument, a strong one in peacetime, loses mueh 
of its cogency in time of war and national emergency. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 
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An inescapable political fact the Truman Democratic 
administration must face in relation to the 1952 na- 
tional election is this: no matter how wise its aims or 
how lofty its purposes, it just hasn‘t got what it takes 
to deliver the goods on vital domestic issues facing the 
country. Harry Truman can talk big but he hasn’t the 
strength in Congress to convert promise into perform- 
ance. 

That’s the story of Administration inability to get a 
stronger economic controls law. That’s why the Truman 
Fair Deal declarations of the 1948 campaign became 
empty echoes in the crags and crannies of the whistle- 
stop tours. It’s the story, too, of congressional checking 
of the Executive on domestic issues that winds back 
through two-thirds of the eighteen straight years of 
Democratic rule here. 

It was a breeze for Franklin Roosevelt in the first 
years of his great new concept in human relationships. 
But it was different after the 1937 Supreme Court fight. 
From then until war came, FDR was often drubbed 
in Congress on domestic issues. 

For several years thereafter almost everything con- 
cerned foreign affairs. After the war the old pattern was 
resumed. Mountains of talk on civil rights, but no ac- 
tion. Mr. Truman cried out against Taft-Hartley, but 
couldn’t do anything about it. Secretary Brannan’s 
farm plan and Oscar Ewing’s health plan died in the 
printshop. And so on. 

Social security law has been broadened, there has 
been progress in Government reorganization and else- 
where, but for actual performance in any really new 
concept of domestic welfare it is necessary to dip back 
to early New Deal days. 

Mr. Truman’s own party leaders in Congress some- 
times aren’t with him. This was the case openly in the 
Senate fight on inflation controls; it has occurred less 
openly many times in House and Senate. The fact is 
that—granting the Administration a considerable rec- 
ord of achievement in foreign affairs—whenever a 
couple of men named Robert A. Taft and Harry F. 
Byrd put their heads together in the Senate, Mr. Tru- 

man is a goner on home affairs. 

There’s no sign of change ahead. Senator Byrd re- 
cently made a ringing speech in Georgia in effect call- 
ing on Democrats to read the Truman Fair Dealers 
right out of the party. 

In the recent inflation controls fight, the evidence 
was that selfish interest, and not the general public 
good, was being served in failure to enact strong con- 
trols. But just being right—alone—hardly makes for 
effective political government. Cares Lucey 





Mr. Lucey, Scripps-Howard political correspondent 
covering the Washington scene, is again taking Fr. 
Parsons’ place for the summer. 
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The address of Pope Pius XII to the International 
Catechetical Congress at Rome last October 14 has 
been reprinted as a five-cent, sixteen-page booklet by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 508 Marshal 
St., Paterson 3, N. J. The Pope urged the training of 
lay men and women for catechetical work to supple- 
ment the work of priests. Catechetical education, he 
added, “is important to all ages, including children, 
youth and adults.” 

p> Mass will be celebrated in a drive-in theatre in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 29 by Very Rev. Msgr. John 
Krol, vice chancellor of the diocese, for the benefit of 
shut-ins who cannot attend church. The Mass is part of 
a project sponsored by the Cleveland Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Protestant and Jewish services will be 
held the same day in other drive-in theatres. 

& Microfilms of vols. 82 and 83 of AMERICA may now 
be obtained from University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Both volumes are on one roll, 
costing $4.60. Future volumes will be microfilmed as 
they are completed. Those interested in having back 
volumes microfilmed should write to University Micro- 
films. 

p> Wan Teh Yen, former Chinese Minister to Spain, 
has become a Catholic, according to a July 5 dispatch 
from Madrid to NC News Service. The Minister, who 
is 58, was baptized and confirmed by Archbishop 
Gaetano Cicognani, Apostolic Nuncio to Spain and 
brother of the Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
pb Hundreds of Egyptian youth leaders, representing 
seven Catholic rites, held the seventh annual “Friend- 
ship Day” of prayer and study of youth problems early 
in July. Presiding was Melkite-Rite Archbishop Peter 
Medawar. The keynote address, “Social Responsibilities 
of Egyptian Youth,” was given by Coptic-Rite Prof. 
Magdi Doss, president of the Catholic Association of 
Egyptian Young Men. Though only a small fraction of 
Egypt's population (250,000 in 20 million), Catholics 
hold an important position because of the prestige of 
the Holy See in the Arab world and the influence of 
Catholic schools. Problems facing Catholic youth in 
Egypt include: the revival of Islam, the state religion; 
Christian absenteeism from public life because of dis- 
crimination; threats to Christian rights, especially in 
matters like marriage and the family. 

p> Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., AMerica’s promotion 
and circulation manager from 1947 to 1948, has been 
appointed dean of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
p> A two-day institute for priests, brothers and sisters 
on vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life 
will be held at Fordham University, N. Y., Aug. 1 and 
2. Director of the institute will be Rev. John F. Gilson, 
S.J., assistant professor of Educational Psychology in 
the School of Education. C. K. 
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Too many people in the world? 


In the year 51 St. Paul’s apostolic journeys took him 
to Thessalonica in Greece. In the first of his two letters 
to the Christians of that city, he told them, among other 
things: 

What God asks of you is that you should sanc- 
tify yourselves . . . each of you must learn to con- 
trol his own body, as something holy and held in 
honor, not yielding to the promptings of passion, 
as the heathen do in their ignorance of God (I 
Thess. 4:3-4). 

In the year 1951, G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church of the New York area, went to 
Greece to join in the 1900th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Greece. One of his observa- 
tions would have caused St. Paul to shudder at hearing 
it from a Christian. Bishop Oxnam stated that, for the 
relief of Greece’s economic woes, “birth control is es- 
sential,” because the population is growing by 100,000 
a year. Artificial birth control, however, is the direct 
negation of control of the body, “as something holy 
and held in honor.” 

St. Paul would further be horrified that a Christian 
leader could so echo the thought of a non-Christian. 
At the very time Bishop Oxnam was making his un- 
Pauline statement, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India was also advocating the encouragement of 
birth control to check his country’s rapid population 
growth. 

St. Paul would have been realistic enough, however, 
to have realized that both the Bishop and the Prime 
Minister were addressing themselves to a very real and 
even alarming problem, though the solution they pro- 
posed would have kindled his apostolic wrath. For the 
world’s population increase presents problems which 
cannot be solved by condemnations of birth control as 
morally wrong and assertions that somehow things will 
all work out all right if only we don’t tamper with na- 
ture. 

What is the solution to overpopulation? No simple 
black-and-white formula exists. Advanced farming 
methods extended to the more backward areas of the 
world supply one factor. Another is increased indus- 
trial production. From both will come an increase in 
the standard of living. That will mean better health, 
longer life. It will also mean that though a larger popu- 
lation will be better taken care of, it will in all likeli- 
hood continue to grow, at least until such time as 
industrialization begins to show its apparently inevita- 
ble result of lowering the fertility rate. 

It would appear, then, that despite, or together with, 
these and other efforts, some sort of population control 
is necessary—population, not birth, control. One obvi- 
ous step in this direction is emigration, and signs multi- 
ply that more serious thought is being given to it. In 
the New York Times Magazine for July 8, for example, 
Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R., Lib., N. Y.) discusses the bill 
he will introduce into Congress this fall for the upward 
revision of our immigration rates. We are still operat- 
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ing under the Immigration Act of 1924, which admits 
only 153,174 a year. The Congressman would admit 10 
million over a period of twenty years. The country can 
not only stand but actually needs this increase, he 
claims, if we are to continue to live under an expanding 
economy. 

Are enough emigrants available? The International 
Refugee Organization estimates that right now up to 
4 million European workers and their families are 
anxious to emigrate, and can be moved cheaply at the 
rate of a million a year. The same organization has 
plans ready to relieve the population pressure on Eu- 
rope to the tune of 7.6 million emigrants. 

Mr. Javits and the IRO, to be sure, do not touch on 
the terrific problem India presents, but at least they are 
facing up to the general population problem in a realis- 
tic way. If the vociferous advocates of birth control as 
the remedy would buckle down to the more pedestrian 
steps of helping to find new homelands for emigrants, 
the ultimate solution would be much advanced. 

The Catholic contribution to the solution of this 
gigantic problem of population growth is too often 
a mere berating of those who plump for birth control. 
On the constructive and quite technical side there is a 
great lack of Catholic authorities in the sciences deal- 
ing with population growth and movements, animal 
husbandry, land and crop management and natural 
resources as a whole. Our colleges and universities, 
some of which are situated in rural areas, should de- 
velop such sciences as demography and agronomics. 
Several special enterprises along these lines are being 
promoted. They are badly needed. 


fuliu Maniu, martyr for 
Christian democracy 


President Truman has declared that he is in full agree- 
ment with the U. S. Department of State’s June 23 
statement which denounced as an “attempted hoax” 
and a “travesty of justice” the trial and conviction of 
the Associated Press correspondent, William N. Oatis. 
Mr. Oatis was arrested on April 23 in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, on faked charges of espionage. Senator Brien 
McMahon (D., Conn.), has introduced in the Senate 
a resolution likewise denouncing the trial and asking 
that Congress express “its profound indignation at the 
farcical arrest.” Would it not be fitting to extend this 
reprobation to the equally fictitious procedure and 
“travesty of justice” which has resulted in the imprison- 
ment of one of the greatest champions of political free- 
dom in our time? 
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On July 17 of this year Iuliu Maniu, leader of Ru- 
mania’s former Peasant party, will have rounded out 
his fourth year of imprisonment at the hands of Ru- 
mania’s savagely Communist Government. During 
these four years, M. Maniu has been denied any visi- 
tors whatsoever, except Communist officials. Even his 
sister, a nun, was forbidden to visit her eighty-year-old 
suffering brother. It would be a disservice to freedom 
if this enforced seclusion from the rest of the world 
were to mean that M. Maniu’s memory should perish 
even while he is still alive. For he can justly claim the 
title of one of the great Christian statesmen of the 
twentieth century. 

In 1926, when he formed the Rumanian National 
Peasant party with himself as chief and Ion Mihalache, 
the peasant leader, as his principal assistant, Iuliu 
Maniu had already made a name for himself in public 
life. In 1906 he had been elected to the Hungarian 
Parliament, while Transylvania, his birthplace, was 
still part of Hungary. After service in the first World 
War he was elected president of the Rumanian Na- 
tional Council, in whose name he demanded complete 
separation from Hungary. On December 1, 1918, a 
Rumanian popular assembly met at Alba-Iulia and, 
under the chairmanship of Maniu, solemnly voted the 
unconditional union of Transylvania with Rumania. 

In the 1928 elections, Maniu’s National Peasant party 
polled 78 per cent of the votes. Once in power, Maniu 
carried through a number of administrative, economic, 
social and agricultural reforms, which, unfortunately, 
the world depression of 1930 was largely to set at 
naught. 

After a long period of opposition to King Carol’s dic- 
tatorship and to the alliance of Rumania with the Axis, 
Maniu was instrumental in Rumania’s break with the 
Axis and in the final severance of August 23, 1944. Al- 
though Maniu enjoyed the overwhelming support of 
the Rumanian people—he secured some 80 per cent of 
the valid votes in his last election—he became Enemy 
No. 1 for the Communists. On a transparently faked 
charge of treason he was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in the late autumn of 1947. 

In Rumania is the only Romance people behind the 
Iron Curtain. The Catholic Church in Rumania, num- 
bering (according to the 1936 census) 1.25 million 
Latin Catholics and 1.48 million Catholics of the East- 
ern or Byzantine Rite, is under sentence of death in the 
“Rumanian People’s Republic” since the decree of De- 
cember 9, 1948. The Eastern Catholic Church in Ru- 
mania, which had more than 1,700 churches, monas- 
teries and other buildings, ranked as the second largest 
body of Eastern Rite Catholics. Today, the six Eastern 
bishops and the five Latin—eleven in all—are impris- 
oned. Some are being “conditioned,” as were Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Archbishop Groesz of Hungary, for 
“confessions.” According to the latest Vatican statistics, 
more than 50 million Catholics live in countries under 
Communist rule and 11,000 priests have been victims 
of persecution. In Europe, 64 out of 180 dioceses in 
Communist-dominated countries are without bishops. 
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A regime that is so completely hostile to even the 
semblance of religious liberty had no other logical 
course than to place one of the greatest of living demo- 
crats behind prison bars. The logic of our own democ- 
racy calls for a demand—even if it is never heeded— 
that Iuliu Maniu shall breathe the air of freedom dur- 
ing the brief days that still remain for him on earth. 


Union violence 


In heartening contrast with an ugly past, present-day 
labor-management disputes are mostly civilized affairs. 
Once employers decided to respect the right of their 
employees to organize and stopped hiring scabs and 
stockpiling munitions, they removed the main cause 
of violence on the picket-line. Most of the 100-odd 
major strikes in the postwar era—strikes involving more 
than 10,000 workers—have been carried on with an 
almost total absence of shootings, sluggings, dyna- 
mitings and assorted acts of mayhem. The same is 
largely true of the 20,000 or more smaller disputes 
which, these past five years, have disturbed the even 
tenor of industrial relations. 

In view of this excellent record, several recent acts 
of picket-line violence are to be especially deplored. 
In a Georgia textile strike last month, pickets upended 
an automobile carrying strike-breakers into the plant, 
with the unforeseen result that one of the occupants 
was killed. More recently, there has been violence in 
the New York bakery strike, which was tardily sup- 
pressed by the police, and in the big hospital strike in 
Minneapolis. 

The latter case is regrettable in more ways than one. 
Even if strikes against hospitals can be morally justified 
—and some have grave doubts about this—they ought 
to be conducted with special consideration for the 
urgent needs of the patients. Scattering nails on am- 
bulance driveways and refusing to permit food and 
drugs, and even nurses, to enter the hospital are 
obviously very grave abuses of the right to picket. And 
what are we to think of pickets who hit defenseless 
nuns with their signs, inflicting a cut on one of them, 
and throw a nurses’ aid to the ground and try to choke 
her? If the unions involved in these cowardly incidents 
fail to take strong disciplinary action against the cul- 
prits, they will deservedly forfeit public sympathy and 
respect. 

The editors of this Review are well aware that provo- 
cations to violence on the picket-line are occasionally 
acute enough to strain the patience of angels and arch- 
angels. That is notably true in some parts of the South 
today, where a good many benighted employers are 
still living back in the 1920’s. Nevertheless, except in 
self-defense, violence is always wrong and no union 
is ever morally justified in countenancing it. On this 
point, we are sure that the vast majority of labor 
leaders agree with us. If there are any who do not, they 
are defending, perhaps without realizing it, the thor- 
oughly immoral and discredited (except among Com- 
munists ) principle that the end justifies the means. 
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Is the NEA 
in “‘good faith’’? 


Robert C. Harinett 








Ar ITS San Francisco meeting, July 1-6, the Na- 
tional Education Association reaffirmed its opposition 
to “all efforts to devote public funds to either the direct 
or indirect support” of nonpublic schools. This action 
was no surprise. What is surprising is that the NEA 
continues deliberately to distort the “reasons” for its 
stand on Federal aid to education. What is also sur- 
prising is that NEA’s top command continues to ignore 
the expanding ground swell of dissatisfaction (both 
inside and outside NEA) with its “all or nothing” de- 
mands. 

Those of us who sincerely believe that the NEA has 
been following a mistaken policy on Federal aid to edu- 
cation have tried to keep the controversy on the high 
ground of honest discussion of principles and facts. We 
have appealed to the principle of common justice. We 
have appealed to numerous precedents of incidental 
aid to children in nonpublic schools which are known 
to all students of education in its relations with the 
state in America. 

We have been scrupulous in conforming to the pro- 
visions in our State and Federal Constitutions and to 
court decisions interpreting such provisions, even when 
we believed the decisions whittled down to a mere 
sliver the legality of the use of public funds in the field 
of nonpublic education. In common with scores of con- 
stitutional authorities we have criticized the doctri- 
naire version of separation of Church and State im- 
posed on the American constitutional system by the 
present Supreme Court as unwarranted, in history or 
in law. We have nevertheless accepted the decisions 
as legally binding and have narrowed our claims to 
conform to them. 

How has the NEA met all our effarts to work out 
some kind of solution within the framework of our 
democratic political system? It has met them by con- 
sistently distorting the issues. This is a serious charge. 
It can be proved, however, by anyone who takes the 
trouble to follow the way Federal aid has been treated 
in the NEA Journal, especially since 1949. 

At its recent San Francisco meeting, the NEA 
adopted a resolution on “Public Funds for Public 
Schools,” the very wording of which illustrates its 
strategy of confusion: 

The National Education Association believes 
the American tradition of separation of Church 
and State should be vigorously and zealously safe- 
guarded. The association respects the rights of 
groups, including religious denominations, to 


maintain their own schools so long as such schools 
meet the educational, health and safety stand- 


Fr. Hartnett here examines the tactics adopted by 
the NEA to impose its own peculiar interpretation of 
“separation of Church and State” on the American 
school system. He finds that the NEA’s present lead- 
ers, by their intransigence in blocking even “indirect” 
aid to private schools, are holding up the Federal-aid 
program. Under such leadership the NEA harms 
rather than helps the public schools it purports to 
represent, 


ards defined by the States in which they are 
located. 
The association believes that these schools 
should be financed entirely by their supporters. 
The association therefore opposes all efforts to 
devote public funds to either the direct or the 
indirect support of these schools. 


This resolution has become stereotyped and routine. 
It was adopted last summer in St. Louis, over the ob- 
jections of J. Easton Parratt, chairman of NEA’s Legis- 
lative Commission, who wanted to preserve the word- 
ing of NEA’s 1946-49 policy statement because it 
allowed elbow-room for compromise on “auxiliary ser- 
vices” (Am. 7/22/50, p. 411). The same wording, rul- 
ing out even indirect aid, was adopted last February 
by the American Association of School Administrators, 
a powerful department of the parent organization. Any 
lingering hope that the NEA top command might prac- 
tise the democracy it preaches by showing a little will- 
ingness to compromise on incidental provisions in a 
Federal-aid bill has now vanished—at least so long as 
the personnel at the top remains the same. 

On what grounds is the NEA resolution open to the 
charge of deliberate distortion? Because it is decep- 
tively worded. The first two propositions, relating to 
“the American tradition of separation of Church and 
State” and the rights of groups to “maintain” their own 
schools commend themselves to immediate acceptance. 
Most people accept them to start with. Carefully 
worded to gain immediate acceptance, they cover up 
all controversial connotations. 

“The American tradition of separation of Church and 
State” in reality forms an extremely variegated pattern, 
allowing some types of public aid to religious institu- 
tions and denying others. The pattern varies a great 
deal from State to State. These facts, concealed in NEA 
propaganda, were set forth in Federal Aid to Education 
(America Press booklet, Ch. V). In general, however, 
we do have a system of separation of Church and 
State which nearly all Americans accept—some with 
reservations in regard to specific applications. 

Similarly, the right of groups to run their own schools 
was vindicated by the Supreme Court in the famous 
Oregon school case of 1925. Many people, especially 
in the NEA, are not very enthusiastic about the “wis- 
dom” of exercising this right (see editorial in NEA 
Journal for February, 1951). Here again, however, 
nearly all Americans accept the proposition as part of 
our American democracy. 

The next to last statement is on an altogether differ- 
ent footing. It is a mere expression of NEA opinion. No 
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reasons are given for it. No distinction is made between 
“support” and the mere provision of “auxiliary services.” 
This is another “sleeper.” A person could agree with it 
and yet agree that it does not rule out “auxiliary ser- 
vices.” A great many State courts, and the U. S. Supreme 
Court, have ruled that the provision of “auxiliary ser- 
vices” to children attending nonpublic schools does not 
constitute “public support” of such schools. 

The last proposition, containing the all-important 
policy-statement, is deceptively put in the form of a 
conclusion from all that precedes. Yet it does not follow 
frotn any of them or all of them taken together. Against 
an elementary rule of logic, the NEA has put into its 
policy-making conclusion what is nowhere contained in 
its premises. 

The NEA conclusion, reaffirming its policy, reads: 
“The association therefore opposes all efforts to devote 
public funds to either the direct or indirect support of 
these schools.” This is obviously a reference to bus 
rides at public expense, and to similar “auxiliary ser- 
vices.” Any service which makes a school more attrac- 
tive or makes it possible for a pupil to attend can be 
called an indirect “aid” to the school, even though 
the aid is given directly to the child. This is true of bus 
rides, and the NEA, as everybody at San Francisco 
understood, worded its resolution to state its well- 
known opposition to bus rides at public expense for 
children attending nonpublic schools. 

That this resolution, taken as a whole, is a deliberate 
distortion of the truth is clear. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that bus rides for children attending nonpublic 
schools may be paid for out of public funds without 
violating “the American tradition of separation of 
Church and State.” This ruling was made in the Ever- 
son case over four years ago. The NEA knows full well 
that such bus rides are constitutional. It knows full well 
that nineteen States provide bus rides for nonpublic 
school children under our form of separation of Church 
and State. Then why does the NEA word its resolution 
so as to give the impression that what we are fighting 
for in Federal aid—only bus rides—is somehow opposed 
to “the American tradition of separation of Church 
and State”? 

The reason is this: for many years the NEA has en- 
gaged in systematic and very successful propaganda 
to prevent the American people, including its own 
members, from discussing bus rides. You can read the 
NEA Journal and other publications year in and year 
out, without ever getting a glimmer of the true issue 
in the Federal-aid controversy, which is bus rides for 
children in nonpublic schools. 

The whole Federal-aid controversy has centered 
around bus rides. Under the Everson and McCollum 
decisions Catholics could not ask for more than “aux- 
iliary” services. Our children already enjoy the bene- 
fits of the Federal school-lunch program. The school 
health-services bill, never even reported out of com- 
mittee in the House, was easily passed in the Senate 
over two years ago in a form acceptable to Catholics. 
This leaves free nonreligious textbooks as the only 
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other “auxiliary service.” We did not make an issue 
of them, though the Supreme Court unanimously held 
in 1929 that States could furnish them to all pupils. 

So bus rides were the only real issue. We centered 
on them mostly to make sure that nonpublic schools 
received some recognition as part of the American edu- 
cational system in the very first general Federal-aid 
measure. it was the absolute refusal of the NEA to 
agree to such recognition that caused the impasse of 
the summer of 1949. 

Whenever different groups in a democracy find 
themselves at odds over what they consider to be their 
vital interests, they have a moral obligation to “bargain 
in good faith.” If they do, some workable compromise 
can usually be arrived at. The NEA, by repeatedly and 
unalterably distorting the issue as part of its “victory 
by confusion” strategy, has turned its back on the 
democratic method of bargaining in good faith. 

Our quarrel is not with the American public-school 
system. It is with the personnel who presume to repre- 
sent it through the NEA. We are convinced they are 
misrepresenting the public schools by creating unneces- 
sary hostility between public and private education. 
The victims of such tactics are all American school 
children and the American people as a whole. 


Religious liberty 
in Malta 


Edward Camilleri 








Tue ACRIMONIOUS CHARGES of not a few 
American Protestants that the Catholic Church sup- 
presses religious freedom whenever and wherever it 
can afford to do so sounds more than a little prej- 
udiced to one familiar with Malta. There some 25,000 
Protestants, out of a total population of 335,000, live 
and worship in perfect peace in a land totally Catholic 
since the days of the Apostles. The religious liberty 
accorded to Protestants on this tiny island in the 
center of the Mediterranean does not of itself prove 
that the Catholic Church everywhere respects the 
rights of conscience, any more than the civil disabili- 
ties of Catholics in Sweden prove that Protestants 
always or even generally deny religious freedom to 
Catholics. But the harmony that exists between Malta’s 
overwhelmingly Catholic population and its Protestant 
minority—like the harmony that exists in Catholic 
Belgium and Ireland—should give pause to those who 
attack the Church as the enemy of freedom of con- 
science and religion. 





Mr. Camilleri, a Jesuit seminarian, is a native of Malta. 
He is at present studying theology at Weston, Mass., but 
keeps in close touch with developments at home. 
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Malta’s modern history dates from the early 1800's 
when a Catholic priest, the leading spokesman for the 
island at that time, asked for a British protectorate. 
The protectorate was granted and was confirmed at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814. Malta thus ceased to 
be the pawn of every rival war lord, and its inhabi- 
tants settled down to relative peace. 

Owing to an unreconciled controversy between 
Malta and the British Government, Malta’s Constitu- 
tion was not in force from 1933 to 1947. The Constitu- 
tion had been granted in 1921. It was revived in 1947. 

In the latter year the British Government delivered 
to the Maltese the Letters Patent 
in which were declared the matters 
reserved for decision to London. 
Malta’s Parliament was given full 
autonomy over internal affairs, with 
the specific exceptions of those mat- 
ters reserved in the Letters Patent. 
No mention of religious affairs is 
made in these letters, so that the 
Malta Parliament has complete 
power in this field, subject, naturally, 
to the guarantees of religious free- 
dom which are contained in Malta’s Constitution. 

From the very first year of British rule it was agreed 
that the new Government would not interfere in any 
way with the religious customs of the people. The 
Maltese reciprocated by extending full religious liberty 
to the Anglicans and Protestants who came to the 
island in increasing numbers to garrison Malta, which 
soon became the main base of the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean. For nearly a century and a half har- 
monious relations have existed between Malta’s Catho- 
lic people and her non-Catholic visitors. 

The Protestants in Malta have given few if any signs 
of that wretched frustration which some American 
Protestants writers have portrayed as the lot of Protes- 
tants in a traditionally Catholic land. Protestants in 
Malta have several churches, all thriving. Announce- 
ments of the events and services to be held by all these 
congregations are made every Saturday in Malta’s most 
influential daily, a journal owned and operated entirely 
by Catholics. 

There are no legal restrictions on private or public 
worship. Church parades are occasionally held in 
which the Protestant garrison marches down the main 
street of the capital to attend divine services in St. 
Paul’s Anglican Cathedral. 

Protestants generally conduct their own schools, but 
if they wished to send their children to the public 
schools of Malta, these students would, of course, be 
excused from the instruction in the Catholic faith 
mandatory in all Maltese public schools. The several 

Catholic private schools, operated by religious orders, 
receive no subsidy whatsoever from the Government. 

Since most of Malta’s non-Catholic population is 
connected with British affairs, especially with the naval 
base, and thus does not remain on the island for very 
long at any one time, there is among them little desire 





to participate in Malta’s local government. There are, 
however, no civil or political disabilities whatsoever 
upon non-Catholics. The wording on this point in 
Malta’s 1921 Constitution was taken over verbatim in 
the Constitution of 1947. It reads: 

All persons in Malta shall have full liberty of 
conscience and the free exercise of their respec- 
tive modes of religious worship. . . . No person 
shall be subject to any disability or excluded from 
—— any office by reason of his religious pro- 
ession. 


The right of religious groups to proselytize is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution. There 
is no law forbidding or restricting 
such activity. There might be inter- 
ference with vigorous anti-Catholic 
activities, however, by unauthorized 
persons if these persons felt that their 
faith was ridiculed or maligned. Such 
interference would be dealt with by 
the police in the course of main- 
taining public order. 

The only controversy of much 
consequence in Malta’s Church-State 
relations during this century was the unfortunate 
affair in 1929 when the President of the Council of 
Ministers manifested a desire to have the Church 
subordinated to the State as another department of 
the Government. The situation became grave enough 
to cause the Holy See to appoint and send an Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Malta. The Delegate’s report showed 
that the President had manifested an “Erastian pol- 
icy,” that he had conducted anti-Catholic activities 
and that the clergy of Malta had done nothing to 
warrant his hostility. Since this time, however, the 
traditionally harmonious relations between Church and 
State in Malta have been maintained. 

If, as some Protestant publicists continue to insist, 
the Catholic Church, in principle and in practice, 
limited to the extent of her power the civil and political 
liberties of those who believe in what the Catholic 
Church regards as a false religion, then Church leaders 
should long ago have rebuked the friendliness and co- 
operation which Maltese Catholics extend to the non- 
Catholic inhabitants. No such rebuke has ever been 
issued. The Catholic priests in Malta, who propor- 
tionately outnumber the clergy in any nation in the 
world (one priest for every 400 Catholics), are com- 
pletely satisfied with Malta’s Church-State set-up. And 
the Holy See, with which Malta has always had the 
most cordial relations, has never called for any change 
in the Maltese Church-State arrangement. 

Now that Paul Blanshard has given us his own 
peculiar view of religious liberty in Italy via the pages 
of the Nation, perhaps he could find time to travel to 
Malta. He might have to qualify his views on religious 
liberty in Catholic countries. In view of his incorrigible 
preconceptions, however, he would probably claim 
that Malta is the exception that proves the rule. But 
from Mr. Blanshard even that would be a victory. 
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Fr. Graham is at present in 
Europe, making a study of 
diplomaticrepresentation at 
the Holy See. His last 
America article (9/30/50) 
was “The Vatican's role in 
international law.” 














UNDER THE HEADING “Vatican Assignment 
Challenges Newsmen” Editor & Publisher of March 3 
threw the spotlight on what is generally and with 
reason regarded as one of the most difficult journalistic 
posts abroad. In a copyrighted interview faintly tinged 
with the despair begotten of many frustrations, the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Rome correspondent, 
Barrett T. McGurn, reported with understatement that 
“the Vatican is not easy to cover.” The problem for 
the newshawks there arises, it seems, not from censor- 
ship, nor from high-pressure tactics. It is just that the 
Church authorities have not yet fallen in line with the 
methods of modern journalism. 

“The basic difficulty,” according to Mr. McGurn, 
“is that the Holy See does not think in terms of news- 
paper deadlines and day-to-day bulletins. It thinks 
in terms certainly of the last 2,000 years and of all 
future time. The present moment is, in effect, only an 
incident.” Is it any wonder that correspondents work- 
ing on split-second deadlines are dismayed by the diff—i- 
culty of getting and of checking news emanating from 
the Vatican? When the gigantic, nervous, impatient 
machine that is modern journalism comes in contact 
with the timeless Vatican, strange things are likely 
to happen. 

For most newspapermen the obvious fact that the 
Vatican is not out for publicity is disconcerting. Brought 
up, many of them, in the belief that the press is an 
indispensable element of modern life, they fail to get 
from the Vatican the worship they are accustomed to 
receive elsewhere. It may hurt their pride somewhat 
when they run into the exasperating slowness and meth- 
ods of the age-old institution they are covering. Papal 
decrees on communism, Rotary, church art or other 
questions that have an incidental interest for the gen- 
eral public are not formulated with an eye to publicity. 
They are issued in the routine execution of the Church’s 
spiritual mission. 

To the timelessness of the Holy See can be added the 
great reserve with which it is accustomed to transact 
its business. Since almost any decision it makes may 
touch directly or indirectly the conscience of Catholics 
in every corner of the world, the Vatican moves with 
extreme circumspection. The Pope has to consider the 
interpretations—not infrequently the forced interpre- 
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tations—that may be put upon his words. To be able to 
say that the Pope is on your side, or at least not against 
you, is a great point in your favor. Even anti-clericals 
and Communists have been found to use this argument 
when it served their purposes. The Holy See has long 
ago learned that there are far more people who want 
to have the Pope on their side than there are who want 
to be on the Pope’s side. 

The known traditionalism of the Roman Curia must 
also be taken into account in any fair estimate of the 
news policy of the Vatican. It is only within recent 
decades that the press has developed its network of 
foreign correspondents linked to their home offices by 
transatlantic telephone or other means of quasi-instan- 
taneous communication. That is too recent an innova- 
tion for the Vatican to catch up with, especially con- 
sidering its first experiences with the modern press. 

It must be admitted that the modern press got off 
to a bad start as far as Rome was concerned. A hundred 
years ago it was a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of the Church. There was hardly any news- 
paper which was not the organ of some political party. 
News was a secondary item a century ago. The Catholic 
press itself frequently disconcerted the Roman authori- 
ties by the violence of its language and its inclination 
to emphasize the purely local aspects of any problem. 


On the whole, the press was blamed for the unrest 
and revolution that shook Europe during that period. 
Cardinal Antonelli, long-time Secretary of State for 
Pius IX, was known to take a dim view even of the 
Parisian journalist Louis Veuillot’s Univers, for instance, 
though this doughty fighter was an ultra-ultramontane 
(or “pro-Vatican,” in the language of the day ). The use 
made of the press by the foes of papal infallibility dur- 
ing the Vatican Council in 1870—such as the German- 
educated Lord Acton’s anonymous articles in the pro- 
Dollinger Bavarian newspapers—only added to this 
mistrust. 

After 1870, it is true, the tables were turned. The 
loss of the temporal power left the Papacy with few 
resources other than the appeal to world opinion. Pius 
IX dramatized his situation as the “prisoner of the 
Vatican” by making ringing speeches to visitors and 
groups from abroad. These were naturally reported in 
the press of various nations. In 1875 Europe became 
acutely aware of the new sting of the papal word when 
the Pope’s letter to the Bishops of Prussia on the 
Kulturkampf found Bismarck at a loss. He had no 
means of reprisal against this kind of attack. Ruefully 
he declared that before 1870 he could have sent a fleet 
to blockade Civitavecchia until he received satisfac- 
tion. But after 1870 the Pope was beyond such retalia- 
tion, and Italy refused to assume responsibility for papal 
utterances. The pontificate of Leo XIII from 1878 on 
accentuated this trend to carry the appeal to the bar of 
world opinion. Although Leo did not invent the en- 
cyclical, or general letter, he was the first to employ it 
in systematic fashion on a broad range of questions of 
interest to both Catholics and non-Catholics. 

But not even Leo XIII was entirely effective against 
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the natural inertia or traditionalism of his own bureauc- 
racy. The experiences of the famous historian Ludwig 
von Pastor might be usefully conned by the newspaper- 
men who hope the Vatican will soon launch a new 
policy of news releases. In his Erinnerungen or Diary, 
published only last year, the historian of the Popes 
reveals that his great projected opus was nearly ship- 
wrecked by an archivist who wanted to censor the 
manuscripts Pastor had copied. This gray-haired Mon- 
signor probably shook his head at the Pontiff’s decision 
to open the Vatican archives. He considered it his duty 
to protect the Papacy from the Pope. Only the untimely, 
or perhaps timely, death of this zealot removed the 
obstacle to Pastor’s progress. On another occasion, the 
scholar met with passive resistance on the part of 
another archivist. When, after many months of frustra- 
tion, Pastor appealed to the Pope, the Holy Father had 
the documents transported bodily to his own apart- 
ments, where he turned them over to the historian. 
“The Church has no fear of the truth,” Leo XIII used 
to declare; but his own aides in the Vatican were not 
always sympathetic with Leo’s fearlessness. 

Even after making allowances for the natural inertia 
of any bureaucracy, the problem of reorganizing the 
existing Vatican system of handing out news releases 
poses difficult questions. The simple technique of mak- 
ing available in advance and in translation the text of 
important decrees or important papal addresses does 
not encroach upon the papal authority, but it does call 
for a set-up that seems difficult for the Vatican officials 


to master. What is certain is that the present method is 
unsatisfactory and has led in the recent past to many 
unnecessary and unfortunate misunderstandings. It 
makes no difference to the readers of the great news- 
papers today that the authentic text appears in the 
original Latin in the Osservatore Romano or, some 
time later, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis. There are millions 
who read a distorted, fragmentary or erroneous version 
of papal utterances in their daily paper who will never 
hear about, much less read, the original. 

Such decrees or speeches must be accurately reported 
the first time. Subsequent corrections, even if widely 
published, never catch up with the first story. 

In 1854, when the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was proclaimed, the telegraph line from Paris 
had been completed only as far as Florence. On that 
occasion, a short dispatch which today would be called 
a “flash” was sent from that city more than twenty- 
four hours after the ceremonies in Rome. It was more 
than two weeks before Paris got the full details of this 
event. Contrast this with the instantaneous transmis- 
sion by press and radio, to say nothing of television, of 
the ceremonies of November 1 last year when the 
dogma of the Assumption was proclaimed. With this 
momentous occasion in mind, and with the present-day 
needs of the Church before their eyes, the Vatican au- 
thorities, I understand, are trying honestly to modernize 
their news policy. From all accounts it is not proving 
an easy job. Rosert A. GRAHAM 





‘Do we dare try 
medieval plays?”’ 


Sister Julie, O.P. 








This article is undertaken to add a strong voice (would 
that it were a chorus) to the “Alleluia” with which 
Father Gardiner (Am. 2/24) quotes Professor Gustave 
Cohen, founder of the “Théophiliens,” who for almost 
twenty years have been producing medieval plays 
with heartening success, first in France, later in other 
countries, including the United States. Father Gardiner 
might have quoted an earlier discussion of the Thé- 
ophiliens (Am. 8/28/42), in which Granger Ryan made 
us aware of the importance of the French dramatic 
group whose first success was the production of the 
medieval forerunner of the Faust legend, the Thé- 
ophile of Rutebeuf. The fact that their work has found 
its increase and fruitfulness in the decade of years 
between these two Amenrica articles gives greater 
significance to Father Gardiner’s question, posed 
primarily to Catholic colleges and universities: “Do we 
dare try medieval plays?” 

Perhaps the question should be posed primarily for 
the Catholic Theatre Conference. It is a question of 
the utmost importance; the secularism which is a threat 
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to Catholic education in this country can be opposed 
and to some extent thwarted by drama departments 
working in the full vigor and splendor of Catholic 
tradition. It is a present weakness of drama depart- 
ments to be oblivious of their raison détre among 
college and university departments, i.e. to educate 
students, not to be primarily concerned with the 
entertainment value of drama. 

In finding solutions to the various problems which 
beset department heads, it might be profitable and 
encouraging to reflect that the English playwright who 
has attracted the attention of critics, theatregoers and 
the general reading public, Christopher Fry, has found 
in the medieval drama inspiration and vitality. He has 
turned to it both for subjects and form. His very last 
play, written for production in church, is a modern 
medieval mystery currently being produced in London 
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churches as part of the Festival of Britain. His three 
finest plays are thoroughly medieval in spirit: that is, 
they move in the sphere of Christian truth; they are 
concerned with the vastest problems known to the 
heart of man. Two of these plays, Thor, with Angels 
and The Boy with a Cart, are medieval also in form— 
longish one-acts, without the classical divisions. The 
Firstborn is a tragedy in three acts dramatizing the 
conflict between Moses and the Pharaoh of Egypt, 
with the depth of feeling, height of thought, and 
spiritual élan characteristic of medieval drama at its 
best. 

Thor, with Angels would be a superb Easter play 
on a Catholic campus (although the women’s colleges 
would have the oft-felt problem: the important roles 
are all masculine; let the women’s colleges try the York 
Assumption Play). For men’s colleges interested in 
drama, Thor, with Angels would be a superb spring 
play. The liturgy of Easter week continually reminds 
us both of the resurrection of Christ and of our own 
resurrection through baptism. No one can read this 
play without realizing that Fry is saying something 
very important about baptism. Two or three of the 
finest passages in the play refer to the great sacrament 
in a compelling way. For example: 

That death by drowning in the river of his baptism 


From which he rose a dripping Christian child 
In a land which had become a grave to us all... 


The spirit is very tenacious of such water. 


Thor, with Angels tells the story of the awaken- 
ing to new life of a (literally) god-fearing Jutish 
farmer of Kent in the year 596. Through inex- 
plicable circumstances he finds himself ready for the 
Christian teaching of Augustine. Cymen, father of two 
sons and a younger daughter, in a battle with Saxon 
neighbors, has been prevented by an unseen force 
from slaying a young Briton fighting for the Saxons. 
With dogged determination to understand, he brings 
the youth home a captive, obstinately refusing to carry 
out the wishes of his brothers-in-law that he slay the 
Briton in order to placate the gods whom they worship 
in servile fear. Their sister, Cymen’s wife, Clodesuida, 
vacillates between compassion for her bewildered, 
stubborn spouse and the irreverent fear of deities. “It 
isn’t easy to keep on the windy side of Woden, As 
anyone knows,” she says once. Cymen’s wife has some- 
thing of the shrewishness of Mrs. Noah in the mystery 
plays. 

But Cymen is strong enough to stand against wife 
and brothers and sons. He will save the Briton in 
order to understand the spiritual thing which he knows 
has happened to him. What it is like he tries to suggest 
in these words to Hoel, the Briton: 

As tho a spirit in you, like 

A wild fowl hiding in the mere of your flesh, 

Heard the sound far off and flew up clamoring 

Raising a spirit in me. 

The language in Fry’s plays is so enchantingly ex- 
pressive that the critic must continually resist the 
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temptation to offer small cupfuls of this refreshing 
fountain of English lyricism. But no Christian can resist 
quoting lines like Cymen’s explanation of what he has 
felt in this first fingering of grace upon his arrogant 
yet receptive spirit: 

A violence of humility arrogantly 

— all I am or possess or have ambitions 

or. 

Let it not be supposed that Fry has merely told a pious 
story of the conversion of a pagan Jute in the year 596, 
just after Pope Gregory had made the ever-to-be 
quoted pun on Angles and Angels which gave Fry 
his title, Thor, with Angels. There are no visible angels 
in this play about the Saxons and Jutes, Britons and 
Merlin (no less). It is the story of a hard-headed, hard- 
fisted farmer and his practical wife and their children, 
two strong sons old enough to want to be on the 
successful side, and a younger daughter with a heart 
as compassionate as Miranda’s and a spirit as frank as 
Rosalind’s. Powerfully evocative of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land in its rugged verse and idiom, this play about 
the conflict in the soul of Cymen between grace and 
nature has the essential integrity of good drama: it is 
true to life. Thor, with Angels, already in its fourth 
printing, was the Canterbury play for 1948. 

Fry’s earliest published play, The Boy with a Cart, 
written for a Festival in the village of Coleman’s Hatch, 
Sussex, has the same medieval vigor and truth in sub- 
stance and dialog, the same deep faith and profound 
realization of spiritual values. Here, Fry has retold 
a true, little-known story of a Saxon saint, Cuthman, 
who in a spirit of faith and love overcame the obstacles 
to the building of a church in a section of Anglo-Saxon 
England where there was need of a house for the 
worship of God. The play presents two main characters, 
Cuthman, a delightful boy with a Davidic flair for 
both contemplation and action, and his mother, whose 
greatest boast is that she was used to having a clean 
apron every day. There are convincing villagers, old 
and young; and the profoundest implications of the 
action and dialog are integrated in the richly lyrical 
choruses of the People of South England. 

In this play Fry has gone back to the early Middle 
Ages for his story. His Cuthman corresponds essentially 
to the history of the saint recorded in Thurston’s edition 
of Butler’s Lives of the February Saints. (The feast 
is assigned to February eighth.) There are no traces 
of his cult in any calendar in present use. ( With charm- 
ing courtesy, older saints often give place to their 
younger brothers and sisters.) The Bollandists haven't 
pulverized Cuthman; many miracles are recorded in 
two short lives published in Acta Sanctorum. The 
saint's home was in Steyning, Sussex, and there in the 
tenth century he built a church (though not in his 
Davidic boyhood, as Fry represents). 

This building of a church is the climax of the de- 
lightful play, which, miniature as it is, is perhaps Fry’s 
most perfect work. To illustrate a truly remarkable 
quality in the dialog of Fry’s plays, the perfect co- 
ordination of lyricism and direct, dramatic expression, 
may it be permitted one to quote Cuthman’s narrative 
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of how his final difficulty about the position of the 
king-post of the roof was overcome? 


I was alone by the unattended pillar, 

Mourning the bereaved air that lay so quiet 
Between walls; hungry for hammer-blows 

And the momentous hive that once was there. 
And when I prayed my voice slid to the ground 
Like a crashed pediment. 


But gradually I was aware of some one in 

The doorway and turned my eyes that way and 
saw 

Carved out of the sunlight a man who stood 

Watching me, so still that there was not 

Other such stillness anywhere on the earth, 


He came towards me, and the sun 

Flooded its banks and flowed across the shadow. 
He asked me why I stood alone. His voice 
Hovered on memory with open wings 

And drew itself up from a chine of silence 

As though it had longtime lain in a vein of gold. 
I told him: it is the king-post. 

He stretched his hand upon it. At his touch 

It lifted to its place. There was no sound. ; 
I cried out, and I cried at last, “Who are you?” 
I heard him say, “I was a carpenter .. .” 


Christopher Fry knows both the splendors and the 
tendernesses of Christianity. He is not afraid of mir- 
acles; he knows that angels walk beside us; he is one 
who might say of himself, like one of his own characters 
in Thor: 


I have heard 

Word of his God and felt our lonely flesh 

Welcome to creation. 

His fearlessness should hearten all Catholic play- 
wrights to find their glory in the richness of their own 
culture rather than in the thin sophistication and 
superficiality of modern theatre. 

The third play which this article undertakes to 
analyze, The Firstborn, is Fry’s most serious venture in 
the dramatic form, perhaps the surest measure of his 
genius and power. Published in 1946, it was broadcast 
by B.B.C. in 1947 and produced at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1948. Compared to it, The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, the only Fry play which is known in this 
country, is a brilliant, tinseled piece. 

The Firstborn keeps close to the scriptural narrative 
in Exodus. Moses returns to Egypt after his exile in 
Madian, having responded to his vocation, and is at 
first welcomed by Pharaoh, whose sister was the foster- 
mother of Moses. Pharaoh, a man beset with the com- 
plex problems of empire, looks upon the return of 
Moses, once a prince of Egypt, as providential; he 
needs a general of proved abilities. But Moses has 
obeyed a divine command. He has come to lead Israel 
out of bondage. Needing Israel and needing Moses, 


_ Pharaoh adopts a policy of conciliation, making prom- 


ises he does not intend ‘to keep. Steadfastly Moses 
resists him, resists his foster-mother’s tenderness, his 


_ Sister Miriam’s despair and her son’s hostility; resists, 


too, the affectionate efforts of Rameses, the first-born 
of Pharaoh, to reconcile his father and his “uncle.” 


The action of the drama involves three of the 
plagues; and in the tenth dread punishment, Moses 
realizes too late that he is powerless to save the first- 
born whom he would willingly spare, the charming 
affectionate boy who has called him “Uncle” with 
pride and devotion. The character of Moses, the central 
strength of the play, is magnificently conceived. He 
is a compelling protagonist in an action whose somber- 
ness is barely relieved by the winsomeness of the 
children of Pharaoh and the convincing realism of 
Miriam and her discontented and resentful son; and he 
is also the Moses of Exodus, the mediator between 
God and Israel. 


But Moses is now only a name and an obedience. 

It is the God of the Hebrews, springing out 

Of unknown ambush, a vigour moving 

In a great shadow, who draws the supple bow 

Of his mystery, to loose this punishing arrow 

Feathered with my fate... 

He who in his morning 

Drew open the furious petals of the sun; 

He who through his iron fingers 

Lets all go, lets all waste and go, 

Except, dearly retained in his palm, the soul: 

He the God of my living, the God of the Hebrews, 

Has stooped beside Israel 

And wept my life like a tear of passion 

On the iniquity of Egypt. 

Perhaps the moment was never more propitious for 
the revivification of drama through a return to medie- 
val forms and subjects. Genuine poets like Fry and 
Dorothy Sayers have led the way. Genuine dramatists 
like Ghéon and André Obey have revealed the riches 
of the medieval contribution and its vitalizing effects. 
Genuine actors like the Théophiliens and the various 
groups who have repeated the Festival successes of 
Fry have produced the plays. A variety of audiences 
have experienced genuine enjoyment of medieval 
offerings. 

May we not utter a more than tentative “Yes” to 
Father Gardiner’s query: “Do we dare try medieval 
plays?” 


Breviary on the subway 


More out of dearest duty now than joy 
I sing the psalms of David on the train; 
“Do not remember us when we were boys’— 
What monstrous Arks we dance before again, 


Crying, This false and cooling air will heal; 
Crying, Here is the subway to the moon. 

“As the hart does pant for living waters’ feel”— 
Our rush-hour hearts bleed even now at noon. 


One of the tunnel children squirms and squeals, 
Asking her mother do I read or pray; 

Her answer lost amid the pins and wheels 

Of station-lights. All out, all out, we say 

And rush for asphalt pasture, Park St., Park. 


Saul or David, hold us from the dark. 
LEonarp McCartTuy 
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Four for the science-minded 
SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE 








By James B. Conant. Yale. 371p. $4 


Contemporary civilization’s irrevocable 
commitment to science renders a scien- 
tifically illiterate electorate an educa- 
tional failure and a sociological scandal. 
President Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity contributes, therefore, valuable 
service to the community by briefing 
the busy citizen on the way in which 
science really works. The book is in- 
dispensable to the intelligent voter. 
Effectively demolishing convention- 
al twaddle about the scientific method, 
Dr. Conant exhibits science from his- 
torical records as “an interconnected 
series of concepts and conceptual 
schemes that have developed as a re- 
sult of experimentation and observa- 
tion and are fruitful of further experi- 


mentation and observations.” Thus 
science is close to common sense which 
may in turn be thought of as “a series 
of concepts and conceptual schemes 
that have proven highly satisfactory 
for the practical uses of mankind.” It 
is Dr. Conant’s correct contention that 
“an understanding of the intricate rela- 
tionship between concepts, conceptual 
schemes and experiments is the essence 
of understanding science.” 

The reader will here learn to his 
profit that “by themselves experimental 
observations hardly constitute an ad- 
vance in science. A chain of argument 
that links the experiment to a broad 
idea (a new concept or conceptual 
scheme) is an essential element.” And 
it is true that “measurements by them- 
selves do not yield new concepts.” The 
role of mathematics in science is ac- 
cordingly far otherwise than conven- 
tionally understood. Measurements are 
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important because “numerical results 
may be manipulated by logical proc- 
esses [embedded in the developed 
techniques of pure mathematics].” It 
is right, therefore, to conclude that 
“one may consider science as an at- 
tempt either to lower the degree of 
empiricism [in knowledge] or to ex- 
tend the range of theory.” 

Dr. Conant regards his book as 
“elementary,” but a reader who can 
understand the present text could also 
comprehend a revised edition in which 
important points are elaborated with 
equal finesse. 

Professional historians of science 








New Associates 


CHARTER 
Majewski, Bernard L., Algonquin, IIl. 


CooPERATING 


Flannery, Margaret C., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Godfrey, Mr. and Mrs. W. P., Highland 
Park, Mich. 

Graf, Rev. Richard, Hawarden, Iowa 

Livesey, Mrs. Marie, Montclair, N. J. 

McCaffery, Robert W., c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Nenno, Mary K., East Aurora, N. Y. 

Pigman, Mrs. George, New Orleans, 
La. 

Rasor, Alfred G., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Roney, Charles J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Zinkan, Alvin B., White Plains, N. Y. 


Associate Renewals 


SUSTAINING 
Burroughs, Franklin L., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. 
Egan, Jay, Maumee, O. 
Miller, Jo Zach III, Kansas City, Mo. 
Monsted, Mr. and Mrs. Charles N., 
New Orleans, La. 
Moran, Mrs. John R., Denver, Colo. 
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CooPERATING 

Burkart, Robert P., Los Alamos, New 
Mexico 

Coburn, J. W., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cortese, Dr. Thomas A., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Demong, John L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Friedman, Emanuel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hackett, Judge John W., Toledo, O. 

Henley, Mrs. Gerald H., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Hoffman, Mary A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hood, Harry P., Toledo, O. 

Houck, Wm. S., Cleveland, O. 

Karl, John F., Utica, N. Y. 

Keane, Leontine Rita, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 

Lillis, John J., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lynch, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

McDougall, Natt, Portland, Ore. 


Manson, Mrs. George L., Sheboygan, 
Wisc. 

Markert, John A., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Molz, Joseph T., Baltimore, Md. 

Murray, Thomas E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Earl F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Col. and Mrs. Thomas J., 
Ft. Campbell, Ky. 

O’Neill, J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ragan, Robert C., Maumee, O. 

Rambusch, Viggo F. E., New York, 
N.Y. 

Rothbaler, Mrs. Glen F., Syracuse, 
NAY. 

Sommer, Mary Joan, St. Paul, Minn. 

Storey, J. R., South Bend, Ind. 

Ward, Wm. J., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Wayman, Mrs. Dorothy Godfrey, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 

Wilkins, Prof. W. D., New York, N. Y. 

Wolfe, Ann C., Washington, D. C. 
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may be disturbed by Dr. Conant’s un- 
predictable shifts from discovering 
characteristics of science-at-work in an 
inductive survey of historical records 
to illustrating his analysis of science- 
at-work by selected historical exam- 
ples. For these are clearly two different 
techniques and consistency would 
obviate confusion. 

Dr. Conant here proves that there 
are no empirical sciences. The natural 
sciences are empiriological, as Mari- 
tain holds. To grasp this difference is 
to come of age in understanding sci- 
ence. And since Dr. Conant is con- 
vinced of the fact, one may recommend 
to him the term that describes it with 
a uniquely accurate felicity. 

Josern T. CLARK 





THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON 
SOCIETY 





By Bertrand Russell. Columbia. 64p. 
$2 


THE GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC 
IDEAS 





Yale. 





By William P. D. Wightman. 
495p. $5 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN 
SCIENCE 








By Herbert Butterfield. Macmillan. 
187p. $3 


The first book is a transcript of the 
Matchette Foundation Lectures deliv- 
ered at Columbia University in 1950. 
Three lectures were presented, one 
devoted to the effect that science has 
had upon tradition and authority, one 
to the scientific technique as such and 
one to the changes wrought in our 
sense of values by modern science. 
In each of them it is apparent that, al- 
though the material benefits of science 
are tremendous, its impact has raised 
many questions which are almost in- 
soluble. Scientific development has 
clearly placed in man’s hands weapons 
capable of accomplishing his own de- 
struction, but there is as yet no parallel 
growth of social and international re- 
sponsibility. The author’s two-page 
attempt to establish a neat parallelism 
between the creeds and the methods 
of communism and Catholicism may 
raise some question as to the depth and 
accuracy of his perception of the pres- 
ent scene. 

The next two books may well be 
considered together, for they treat of 
similar material and nicely comple- 
ment one another. Dr. Wightman is a 
scientist who formerly headed the Sci- 
ence Department at Edinburgh Acad- 
emy and now holds a lectureship in the 
History and Philosophy of Science at 
the University of Aberdeen. Profes- 


sor Butterfield lectures at Cambridge 
in Modern History. 

The Growth of Scientific Ideas 
traces the development of various im- 
portant scientific concepts from an- 
cient times down to but not including 
so-called modern science. It is com- 
prehensive in its treatment, discussing, 
among other subjects, motion and me- 
chanics, astronomy, light, various theo- 
ries to account for life, and chemical 
and mathematical concepts. The 
method of treatment is historical with 
a sufficient amount of scientific detail 
for understanding the broad outline of 
the problem. Source references for 
further reading are included at the 
end of each chapter. 

Professor Butterfield confines The 
Origins of Modern Science to the 
period 1300-1800 and presents his 
material in the form of a series of uni- 
versity lectures. Scholarly and most 
interesting lectures they are. Galileo 
is treated with historical accuracy and 
an evident understanding of the real 
points of conflict between him and the 
ecclesiastical authorities of his day. 
The author’s study of the evolution of 
theories leading to our present concept 
of the structure of the universe is par- 
ticularly illuminating. 

For one interested in getting a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of the im- 
portant scientific theories, their devel- 
opment and their impact upon the 
scientific world and society in general, 
I highly recommend Dr. Wightman’s 
and Professor Butterfield’s latest works. 
Louis W. TorDELLA 


Malevolent power 
TYRANT FROM ILLINOIS 


By Blair Bolles. Norton. 233p. $4.50 


This is the tale of an ornery old man 
who, after his seventieth year, attained 
almost unlimited power in the House 
of Representatives as Speaker, and 
stubbornly but effectively fought a 
rear-guard action against any attempt 
to correct the accumulated evils of 
privileged and entrenched classes of 
society in and out of politics. As a 
“stand-patter” he single-handedly re- 
sisted the tide of reform and succeeded 
in burying every progressive measure 
after ordering a slow death in the sev- 
eral committees which he fully con- 
trolled. 

Joe Cannon was from rural Illinois. 
He assiduously cultivated uncouth- 
ness and, whether or not he wished it, 
he became a national symbol of mean- 
ness and evil. He personified the old- 
time, post-bellum “seegar”-smokin’, 
cussin’ and chewin’ politician, at a 
time in United States history when the 
energies of the nation were being 
lavished on an industrial empire, when 
the natural resources of the country 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


By Rev. Angelus Walz, O.P. 
Translated by 
Sebastian Ballough, O.P. 


; Tes is the latest critical and syn- 
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life of St. Thomas Aquinas. The { 
author does not set out merely to ¢ 
tell a story nor only to estimate St. 
Thomas’ character (though both are 
excellently dome), but primarily to « 
present a scholarly documentation of ; 
St. Thomas’ life which disentangles 
the chronological problems and bi- § 
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the early sources and weighs the con- 
clusion of later historians and bi- 
ographers. The book concludes with 
a chronological table of St. Thomas’ 
life and writings. $3.50 & 
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The inspiring story of a 
cobbler’s son who became 
a great Pope... and is new 

beatified ... 


THE Great 
Mantle 


The Life of Giuseppe Sarte 
Pope Pius X 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


This intimate portrait of Pius X re- 
veals his zeal and intellectual gifts, 
as well as the simplicity and personal 
poverty that marked his life. “An 
excellent biography of an important 
papal figure.” — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. “Beautifully done . . . sheer 
joy in reading as well as spiritual 
exaltation.”—Boston Herald. “It will 
be deservedly popular.”—America., 
$3.00. 
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Amer icas BOOK-Log for July 1951 


1. PILLAR OF FIRE 


10 Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 By Karl Stern 
2. THE FOUNDLING 
ScrIBNER’s. $2.75 By Francis Cardinal Spellman 


- 8. THREE TO GET MARRIED 
best-selling jomaeun, 46 
4, BEYOND EAST AND WEST 

books SHEED & Warp. $3.50 By John C. H. Wu 
5. EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER 

SHEED & Warp. $2.25 
6. THE EAR OF GOD 

Dovus.epay. $2.75 
7. TWO LITTLE NUNS 

EXTENSION Pictures. $1 


8. WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 
NEWMAN. $4.25 By Sister Josepha Menendez 


By Fulton Sheen 


These books are reported By Father X 
by the stores below as hav- 
ing the best sales during 
the current month. The 
popularity is estimated 
both by the frequency 
with which the book is 9. THE GREAT MANTLE 

mentioned and by its rela- Loncmans. $3 By Katherine Burton 


tive position in the report. 10. MEDITATIONS OF THE GOSPELS 
NeEwMan. $5.50 By Ottokar Prohaszka 


By Patrick J. Peyton 


By Bill O’Malley 
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The E. J. McDevitt Co. of Detroit, Mich, 
selects as its choice of the ten currently 
available books which have proved over the 
years to be of most lasting value, the 
books listed below. The roster of reporting 
stores gives the ten books that are popular 
month by month; this individual report spots 
books of permanent interest. 


1. The Imitation of Christ 
Thomas a Kempis 
Bruce 


. The Confessions of St. Augustine 
tr. by F. J. Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 


. Introduction to St. Thomas 
ed. by Pegis 
Random House 


. The Bible 
tr. by Knox 
Sheed & Ward 


N 


w 
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5. Introduction to a Devout Life 
St. Francis de Sales 
Catholic Book Pub. Co. 


oa 


. Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
Newman 
Longmans, Green 


~“ 


- Reign of Jesus Through Mary 
Denis 
Montfort Fathers 


8. True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Galliffet 
Montfort Fathers 


9, Art and Scholesticism 
Maritain 
Scribner’s 


10. Companion to the Summa 
Farrell 
Sheed & Ward 





CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR JULY 


The Catholic Book Club: 
Inuk 
Roger Buliard 
Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.50 


The Spiritual Book Associates: 
The Sacred Heart Yesterday and Today 
Rev. Arthur McGratty, S.J. 
Benziger. $3.50 





Akron The Frank A. Grismer Company , New York Benziger Bros., Inc. 
272 South High Street 26 Park Place 
New York Catholic Book Club 
Boston Jordan Marsh Company 70 E. 45 Street 
450 Washington Street New York P. J. Kenedy and Sens 
Beston Pius XI Cooperative 12 Barclay Street 
45 Franklin Street New York Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 
Boston Mathew F. Sheehan Company 14 Barelay Street 
22 Chauncey Street Oklahoma City St. Thomas More Book Stall 
Brooklyn The Ave Maria Shop 418 M. Rebinssn 
366 Meuscen Strect Omaha Midwest Church Goods Co. 
1218 Farnam Street 
Buffalo Catholic Union Store Philadelphia Peter Reilly Company 
828 Main Street 133 N. Thirteenth Street 
Chicago St. Benet Library & Book Shop | Portland, Ore. Catholic Book & Church Supply 
506 S. Wabash Ave. sae wi " 
. W. Washington Street 
Chicago The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street Providence The Marian Book Shop and 
Leading Library 
Cinci ti B ger Bros., Inc. 63 Washington Street 
429 Main Street Rochester Trant’s, Inc. 
Cincinnati Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 96 Clinton Avenue No. 
436 Main Street St. Louis B. ty Book Co. 
i 15-17 South Broadway 
Cleveland —— wg eve St. Paul E. M. Lohmann Company 
en Se 413-417 Sibley Street 
Cleveland G. J. Phillipp & Sons San Antonio Pioneer Church Supplies 
2067 East 9 Street 425 N. Main Avenue 
Denver James Clark Churchgoods House | San Franeisco The O’Connor Company 
1636 Tremont Street 317 Sutter Street 
Detroit E. J. McDevitt Company San Franciseo Joseph Stadler & Co. 
1234 Washington Boulevard 4 Market Street 
Scranton e Diocesan Guild Studies 
Detroit ye Circulating $00 Weening donee 
Chancery Building Seattle Guild oem Shop, Ine. 
1328 Sixth Avenue 
Dubuque re igre Seattle The Kaufer Co., Inc. 
1904 Fourth Avenue 
Hartford Catholic Lending Library of South Bend Aquinas Library and Bookshop 
Hartford, Inc. 110 East La Salle Avenue 
138 Market Street Spokane De Sales Catholic Book Shop 
Holyoke Catholic Lending Library 10 Wall Street 
94 Suffolk Street Toledo ay me h Acs P 
adison Avenue 
Kansas City epee Comey Sener Vancouver, B. C. The Kaufer Company 
. 808 Richard Street 
Los Angeles C. F. Horan and Company Vancouver, B. C. Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd. 
120 West Second Street 431 Dunsmuir Street 
Lonisville Rogers Church Goods Company Washi D. C. Washington Catholic Library 
129 South Fourth Street Ww o— 20th Street, N.W. 
Milwaukee The Church Mart ashington, D. C. William J. Gallery & Co. 
779-781 N. W s 718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
- - Water Street Westminster The Newman Bookshop 
Minneapolis Catholic Gift Shop Westminster, Md. 
837 South 8 Street Wheeling Harry D. Corcoran Co. 
New Bedford Keating’s Book H 2129 Market Street 
a pace Mimi: Wichita Catholic Action Bookshop 
New Haven The Thomas More Gift Shop Wilmington a tedlecnniy eer wa 
1102 Chapel Street 1104 Pennsylvania Avenue 
New Orleans The Catholic Book Store Winnipeg, Can. F. J. To Company 
214 Bannatyne Avenue 


8350 Baronne Street 





Any book mentioned in AMERICA’s Book-Log, whether one of the current best-selling ten, one of 
more permanent value or one of the club selections, may be ordered by sending this coupon to any of 
the stores listed above. Note that the price indicated is the retail price; club members obtain their 
books at a discount from their respective clubs. 


Picase ceml mo Celtle) .ccccccccccccscccccccccoes é6aeeees by (author).........- PTTTTTT TTT 
mentioned in AMERICA’s June Book-Log. I emclose remittance......... coc oll me. cccccccccs 
Name ....-cccccccce eeecee ecccee eee cece eeeseeeevescces Corer reece cess sesceseccseseees 
Address ........-+ ee eeeccecece ee eccccces Come e cere errr ee ereceeseseseeseeseseseeeeseses 
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The Catholic Children's Book Club: 





PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
Mr. Dawson Had A Farm 
R. O. Work 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 
The Saucepan Journey 
Edith Unnerstad 
Macmillan. $2.60 


OLDER BOYS: 
Lonesome Longhorn 
John H. Latham 
Westminster. $2.50 


OLDER GIRLS: 
Ride Out the Storm 
Margaret E. Bell 

Morrow. 
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were being prodigally wasted and 
Washington was still a sleepy town of 
which most of the citizenry took only 
occasional, perhaps even only quad- 
rennial notice. 

But, as the author maintains, it was 
during Cannon’s sway that the forces 
of progress and reform were beginning 
to stir impatiently. Cannon, posing 
dramatically as a rustic from Illinois, 
and brought up in the hard school of 
American prairie self-reliance, allied 
himself in Washington with the indus- 
trial nabobs of the East and Middle 
West. This was probably not from 
self-interest; it certainly was from an 
egotistical conviction that these inter- 
ests had made America “a hell of a 
success” and that nothing should be 
changed. He saw no incongruity in 
his championship of the cause of the 
big and monied interests while dra- 
matically emphasizing his rustic and 
humble instincts. 

In the dispassionate light of history, 
Cannon, despite his malevolence and 
the viciousness of his power, unwit- 
tingly performed a service by bringing 
forth as challengers such stalwarts as 





Robert La Follette and George Norris. 
These two exposed the close alliance of 
Speaker Cannon and his colleagues 
with the “criminal rich and the foes 
of labor.” It was a grand battle, lasting 
for close upon four years, and it is 
realistic to assume that if these two 
opposing forces had not joined the 
issues, subsequent reforms and pro- 
gressive legislation would have been 
considerably deferred. 

Mr. Bolles has given us here a thor- 
oughly readable and exciting record of 
a parade of political personages, who 
represented the transition of American 
government from an insulated political 
system representing privilege and 
wealth to a political system dedicated 
to the promotion of the “general wel- 
fare” as designated by the Constitution. 

As a study in the anatomy of per- 
sonal power and the changing tides of 
political thought in the United States 
the book should have wide interest. 
It also invites to further study of dic- 
tators in general, who usually succumb 
to tragic delusions of right and wrong, 
even when originally inspired by moral 
motives. Grey LESLIE 





From the Editor’s shelf 


THESE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN, by 
Grace Langdon and Irving W. Stout 
(Day. $3.75), and PRoriLe or YouTH, 
by Maureen Daly (Lippincott. $2.75). 
Reviewer Neil Boyton finds the first 
book quite a relief. It is a survey of 
contented children, teenage and under, 
who are considered by their parents 
and teachers to be well-adjusted. It 
might indeed have been called a sur- 
vey of well-adjusted parents who have 
selected from old and modern child- 
rearing theories what best fitted their 
boy or girl. There are many hints for 
parents that will help them to raise 
their offspring to be better citizens of 
America and eternity. 

According to the same reviewer, the 
second book is inadequate in its pres- 
entation. It consists of twelve profiles 
of teen-agers and ten general articles 
on teen-age life that unfortunately 
over-emphasize sex. The inadequacy 
lies in the fact that the boys and girls 
studied were picked to illustrate the 
particular secular ideas of the selectors. 


THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE, trans- 
lated from the French by Justin 
O'Brien (Knopf. $6), covers the ten- 
year period from 1939 to 1949, 
and completes the four-volume work. 
During this time the novelist is be- 
ginning to feel the weight of his years, 
is preoccupied with death, aging—but 
not, Pierre Courtines says, mellowing 
—remaining at heart the eternal adoles- 
cent. Few novelists in the classical 
tradition have revealed themselves as 
frankly as Gide and with such un- 





mistakable sincerity. Mr. Courtines be- 
lieves this unfortunate, for silence 
would have been more fitting than a 
public confession devoid of repent- 
ance. The translator is commended for 
bringing to a successful conclusion the 
task of translating and annotating so 
complex a lifetime’s outpourings. 





THE WORD 


“I thank Thee, God, that I am not like 
the rest of men, who cheat and steal 
and commit adultery, or like this pub- 
lican here; for myself, I fast twice in the 
week, I give tithes of all that I possess” 
(Luke 18:11, X Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 











People were pouring into the ten 
o'clock Mass as Father Joe and I 
started across the courtyard from the 
rectory to the sacristy. You could see 
the poorer part of the parish straggling 
across the tracks and up the hill while 
the more comfortable set were looking 
for parking space on the side streets. 

Just at the sacristy door we were 
greeted by an impeccably dressed gen- 
tleman whom Father Joe seemed to 
know quite well. They discussed some 
parish project and turned to look down 
the hill. 

The well-dressed man shook his 
head. “Look at them,” he said. “An un- 
tidy and immoral crew! They come to 
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“A delightful, 
delirious account 

of the lighter side 
of international 








diplomacy.” 


Caviar 


CHARLES W. 
THAYER 


“Charles W. Thayer’s re- 
minder that Russians 
are fellow human beings, 
equally capable of the 
banana skin flop, is good 
for our ulcers.” 

—Books on Trial 


“Good reading ... very 
entertaining.” 
—Our Sunday Visitor 


















“A highly readable story 
—one of those books 
that tempt one to ‘read 
just one more chapter 
before turning out the 
light.” 









—*The Sign 
3rd Printing 


A Catholic 
Book Club Selection 


At all bookstores.. $3.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia ° New York 

























Midnight Mass half drunk and their 
kids are always brawling. I wonder 
how you put up with them in the 
parish, Father.” He shook his head 
again. “All I know is, I’m glad I was 
born the way I was, and brought up to 
do the right thing.” 

Father Joe’s face was red. He was 
bristling. But he took a deep breath, 
mumbled something about them being 
good enough for him and disappeared 
into the sacristy. 

This little incident stayed with me. 
I have been wondering ever since 
whether it is because I have met this 
man and his kind before. I think I rec- 
ognize myself and you in him. 

I don’t mean we have that attitude 
all the time. It may be just now and 
then. Still, I’m sure we are all a bit like 
him. You see, like us, like the Pharisee 
in this Sunday’s gospel, he wasn’t really 
a bad sort. He had reason to consider 
himself a good, active Catholic parish- 
ioner. He contributed regularly with 
his Sunday envelope, took an interest 
in the Holy Name Society and knew all 
the priests by name. He kept the Com- 
mandments ordinarily well and if he 
didn’t it was all very quiet and discreet. 
Yet somehow, from his respectability 
and outward good conduct, he was 
sure God must feel extra pleased with 
him. He felt good comparing himself 
favorably with his less polished neigh- 
bors whose sins were loud and vulgar. 

In this gospel Our Lord shows how 


such an unfair comparison can lead to 
the superior attitude that offends Him 
so much. The whole parable is a warn- 
ing to us never to allow ourselves to 
feel morally or spiritually superior to 
anyone. In spite of the Pharisee’s con- 
fidence, he was wrong. Our Lord said 
of the publican: “I tell you, this man 
went home higher in God’s favor than 
the other.” 

Perhaps the publican’s attitude 
could come to be a habitual one with 
all of us if we could stop making 
comparisons between our own and 
someone else’s goodness. We might 
gradually concentrate on our own sin- 
fulness before God, and leave our 
neighbor’s sinfulness to God’s mercy. 
Then we could never be so conspicu- 
ously wrong as the Pharisee—and the 
well-dressed man. 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE PLAYBILL. Some three or four 
summers ago my curiosity lured me in- 
to a seaside theatre where the attrac- 
tion was The First Mrs. Fraser, with 
Jane Cowl in the title role. The pro- 
gram was a single sheet with the name 
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of the star printed on one side, along 
with the credit lines of the production 
staff, while the reverse side advertised 
the wares and services of local mer- 
chants. Conspicuously missing was the 
name of the author. 

It’s a far cry, as the saying goes, 
from that economical playbill to the 
slick-paper luxury job handed to the 
customers in New York theatres. But 
in at least one respect the two are simi- 
lar. They give the playwright a mini- 
mum of credit space. 

Broadway playbills never complete- 
ly ignore the author, of course; and if 
he happens to be one of the topflight 
dramatists,—Maxwell Anderson, Elmer 
Rice or Sidney Kingsley—his name may 
even be printed in black type. Other- 
wise he is virtually anonymous. His by- 
line under the title of the play is the 
only mention the program accords him. 
In contrast, the name of the star and 
those of featured actors will appear 
three times, and if the cast is not too 
large even bit players will be men- 
tioned twice. 

All performers of any importance are 
included in the biographical notes 
which contain pertinent facts of their 
professional and personal lives. The 
notes are interesting and informative, 
and are consulted by theatre-goers in 
practically the same way past perform- 
ance charts are studied by horse play- 
ers. The playbill for Seventeen, for in- 
stance, discloses that Ann Crowley, the 
ingenue, stepped right out of high 
school into Oklahoma!—significantly, 
shortly after her seventeenth birthday. 
That would make her present age—but 
speculations of that sort are unchival- 
rous. Anyway, she looks like a proper 
teenager in her current role. 

Of the twenty-six performers in 
Seventeen, fifteen are important 
enough for a brief biography in the 
program. One performer included in 
the notes shows her profile twice, walks 
on once, and speaks three Hines. Sally 
Benson, who wrote all the lines, has 
no biographical note. 

Since the playbill records the suc- 
cesses and, infrequently, the failures of 
actors, why are the past achievements 
and disappointments and frustrations 
of playwrights not mentioned in its 
pages? The writer ereates the play. It 
is not disparaging the importance of 
the actor’s contribution to observe that 
his art is born in the writer’s imagina- 
tion. The playwright’s progress from 
tyro to competent craftsman is quite 
as important as the actor’s rise from 
walk-on to star. Then why does the 
playbill practically never include the 
author in the biographical notes? 

It cannot be for want of space. 
Space is so ample in the playbill that 
a considerable part of it is allotted to 
extra-theatrical features. I am _ not 
thinking, at the moment, of the space 
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set aside for apparently lucrative ad- 
vertisements. Some of the most inter- 
esting reading in the playbill, it hap- 
pens, is in the advertisements. 

It does appear, however, that What 
the Man Will Wear might be either 
omitted from the playbill, or at least 
shortened. Most men who go to the 
theatre, or are dragged in by their 
wives, already know what to wear, or 
after purchasing tickets at current box 
office prices have no money left with 
which to indulge their sartorial desires. 
The space saved could be used for a 
note on the playwright. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE GIRL 
peoples a Technicolor university cam- 
pus with a standard Hollywood collec- 
tion of chic and beautiful co-eds and 
handsome football-heroes. Instead of 
whipping these familiar ingredients in- 
to the escapist musical comedy which 
they inevitably suggest, the picture 
uses them to fire a ringing broadside at 
the college sorority system. Among 
other things, it accuses sororities (and 
by implication fraternities also) of 
fostering snobbery and a caste system 
based on wealth and social position, 
of discouraging interest in scholarship, 
condoning outright dishonesty and in 
general making a mockery of demo- 
cratic principles. The film hangs this 
indictment on the story of a pretty, pop- 
ular, empty-headed freshman (Jeanne 
Crain), who gets happily involved in 
the sorority whirl but gradually grows 
up enough to resign as she recognizes 
the implications of the system and the 
heartbreak it causes. As dramatic ma- 
terial, the story labors under the dis- 
advantage of being monotonously con- 
cerned with the trivialities of a school- 
girl outlook on life. Even so it is rather 
well done. Script writers Julius and 
Philip Epstein have concocted some 
very entertaining dialog and have ad- 
mirably avoided both excessive melo- 
drama and the temptation to paint 
their characters in oversimplified black 
and white. They have also composed 
with obvious relish a group of especial- 

ly fatuous college songs and sorority 

tituals which have the ring of truth 

and real satiric bite. As to whether the 

is an honest evaluation of con- 

temporary sorority life: this reviewer 

feels that it is a fair picture of the sit- 

uation ten years ago but harbors the 

perhaps idealistic view that the youth 

of today has a little better sense. In 

any case the film is provocative for 

adults. (20th Century-Fox) 


STRICTLY DISHONORABLE is the 
second screen vehicle designed to dis- 
play the highly specialized talents of 
ex-Metropolitan opera basso, ex-Broad- 
way star of South Pacific, Ezio Pinza. 
It cannot with honesty be described 
as anything short of a disaster. The 
story is based on a cynical, iconoclas- 
tic, 25-year-old rough-house farce by 
Preston Sturges, which was concerned 
with the amorous and other difficulties 
of a temperamental, aging male opera 
star. It has the sort of plot, a fixture in 
the roaring “twenties, which took as 
a matter of course such unedifying 
matters as double-crossing, blackmail, 
yellow journalism, marriage in name 
only and a complete lack of ethical and 
moral standards on the part of its char- 
acters. In defense of the original it can 
be said that its characters were treated 
with unsympathetic detachment and 
that its amorality was a dramatic con- 
vention based on the fact—clearly un- 
derstood by the audience—that its hec- 
tic plot-machinations had no connec- 
tion with real life. The movie admits 
of no such defense. For the antiseptic 
mood of farce it substitutes the senti- 
mental approach of romantic comedy 
which commands the emotional involv- 
ment of the audience with the misbe- 
havior and consequent plight of the 
hero and heroine (Janet Leigh). This 
sets the situations in a moral frame of 
reference in which they appear smutty 
and sordid and about as unfunny as 
can possibly be imagined. The story 
gives Mr. Pinza the opportunity to 
break into song—operatic and other- 
wise—on several occasions, which is 
probably why someone conceived the 
misguided notion that it would serve 
him as a satisfactory vehicle. (MGM) 


DEAR BRAT features the Wilkins fam- 
ily who have already appeared in Dear 
Ruth and Dear Wife. For reasons per- 
haps of economy Ruth and her hus- 
band have been written out of the pres- 
ent chapter leaving the field to the 
apoplectic judge (Edward Arnold) and 
the alarmingly enterprising young 
daughter (Mona Freeman). Whether 
because of further economy or merely 
poverty of imagination the picture is 
singularly dismal and labored and 
nothing that adults would be interested 
in. (Paramount) 
Morra WALSH 





SISTER JULIE, O.P. teaches in the 
English Department at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rev. Josepn T. Crank, S.J. is 
professor of Cosmology at 
Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Md. 

Lous TorpE.ta has been in the 
Scientific Research Adiminis- 
tration office of the Depart- 
ment of Defense since 1946. 
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Good &R eading 


rom the 
KENEDY 
A nruversa ry st 


1826 1951 


Canticle for 


the Harvest 


By SISTER MARY HESTER, 
S.S.N.D. Moving, witty, diverting 
stories based on the richly event 
ful archives of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. “Delightful . . . good 
for everybody.”—Catholic Review 
Service. $2.75 


Through My Gift 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. A 
colorful full-length portrait of 
Frances Schervier, founder of the 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, 
whose beatification eause has been 
approved. $3.50 


The Power 


of the Sacraments 


By ARCHBISHOP GEORGE 
GRENTE. A readable and compell- 
ing synthesis, for both formation 
and information, of the channels of 
Grace, their history and meaning. 
By the Archbishop of LeMans, 
France. “An excellent postgraduate 
course for laymen... a fine review 
for Religious.”—Catholic Universe- 
Bulletin. $3.00 











Chosen by the Catholic 
Literary Foundation 


FABIOLA 
NICHOLAS CA - 
NAL WISEMAN. The 
famous novel of hereic 
Christians in pagan Rome 
retold for today’s readers 
by Eddie Doherty. $3.00 











At your bookstore 
or from the publisher 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay St. «e New York 8 « N.Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years ef experience are at your 


, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louts Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: Wiscensin 7-332 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


CHAIR CANE. Genuine and _ plastic. 
Machine Web Cane. Splints. Reeds. 
Flagg and Fiber Rush. Cane Seating 
Instructions 25¢. Complete Book “Seat 
Weaving” $1.15. Quantity Discounts to 
Summer Camps, Schools, Scout Groups. 
FOGARTY CANER, Troy 8, N. Y. 


CHESTERTON, BELLOC AND BARING 
BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free cata- 
logue. Andrew Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago, Illinois. 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China Linens, Cel- 
tic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 














JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


STATUES AND CRUCIFIXES restored and 
decorated for Church or home. Fine work 
done on any size object. Estimates and 
references offered with pleasure. Phone 
MU 9-1276 or write L. R. Quigley, 308 
East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


if you ore looking for a book publisher, bearn 

about ovr effeetive publishing program for new 

or unknown authors. Under this plan, we kove 

sold a first book to a famous reprint house 

@ pocket edition. Perhaps we can start you on 

@ successful career, too. Ask for Free Booklet CA. 
Write: Miss Clara Adams 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. new vor ia ne ¥: 


WHICH BOOK? 
RELIGIOUS or SECULAR | 
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i ALL PUBLISHERS : 
1 Books promptly Best brary t 
H discounts to all lic institutions. f 
1 NEWMAN BOOKSHOP |; 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








For the record 


Eprror: May I comment briefly on 
William A. Nolan’s review of my 
book, The Negro And The Communist 
Party (Am. 6/9)? 

1. I am indebted to Father Nolan 
for calling attention to a minor error 
in the index, wherein the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy is 
listed erroneously as the Catholic 
Church League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy. The former is discussed in the 
text on page 87. Contrary to Father 
Nolan’s suggestion, it was not a Com- 
munist front organization. 

2. Father Nolan suggests that I 
“could have been more specific in deal- 
ing with the matter of Communist 
influence upon Negro intellectuals and 
entertainers.” This involves a question 
of emphasis. I consider briefly in most 
of the chapters the Communist impact 
on Negro professionals, trying to place 
it in proper balance with the party’s 
influence on the larger Negro com- 
munity. I can’t agree that this influ- 
ence was neglected in my book. 

8. He states that I could have em- 
ployed fruitfully certain sources which 
he suggests, including the Daily 
Worker, the Negro press and the New 
Leader. Over a period of years I have 
been a contributor to, as well as a 
reader of, the Negro press. My articles 
have appeared in such publications as 
Phylon, Crisis, Opportunity and the 
Afro-American. So far as concerns the 
New Leader, for almost a decade I 
have contributed to that publication 
articles dealing specifically with the 
Negro and race relations. My most 
recent article dealt with the Negro and 
the Communist party. I could have 
quoted from the New Leader, but I 
didn’t want to quote myself. 

4. I am glad to see that Father 
Nolan concludes that the book “stands 
as a notable contribution to better race 
relations in this country and to the un- 
masking of Communist deceit.” 

5. I do not think my differences with 
Father Nolan are as great or numerous 
as the many points of agreement, and 
I cannot close this letter without 
offering my congratulations to him and 
to St. Louis University, where he 
teaches, for the pioneering work that 
has been done in integrating Negroes 
into the faculty. 

Witson RECORD 
Department of Sociology 
and Social Institutions 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 


Eprror: Contrary to Mr. Record’s sug- 
gestion, I did not call the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy a 
Communist front for the simple reason 
that I did not refer to it at all. My re- 
marks were directed to an alleged 
“Catholic Church League for Industrial 
Democracy.” 

Certain facts about CLID may prove 
interesting, however. Rev. William B. 
Spofford, its executive director for 
many years, has served on the leading 
committees, etc., of twenty-seven Com- 
munist fronts. 

Mr. Record’s explanation of why he 
did not utilize the vast amount of 
Negro periodical literature is scarcely 
adequate. Surely, in the thirty-one 
years covered by his book'’there must 
have appeared some quotable articles 
by other writers. The indexes to Negro 
periodicals show that, over a span of 
twenty years, Mr. Record contributed 
one article to Opportunity and another 
to The Crisis. If at times he used a 
pseudonym, there would be no reason 
for not referring to his own work. 

The New Leader is not indexed. But 
I have read nearly every issue back to 
the early ‘thirties. While there are 
many articles touching upon Commu- 
nist activities among Negroes, Mr. 
Record has written very few of them. 

Without question, his book is a not- 
able contribution to the unmasking of 
Communist deceit and will surely help 
to better race relations in this country. 
The limitations which J have noted are 
unimportant in comparison with the 
positive values of Mr. Record’s work. 

WriuraM A. NoLaANn 

St. Louis University 


Medieval Plays 


Eprtor: Last February 24 you ran a 
challenging article “Do we dare try 
medieval plays?” I suspect that more 
than one person read, as I did, and 
murmured: “Do we dare... ?” 

Your article, and circumstances, al- 
most forced us into production. Any- 
way with a group of student volun- 
teers—no one especially qualified—we 
worked out the “Quem Quaeritis 
Trope” and “Adam.” 

It was an exciting experiment. And 
a humbling one. We found that our 
students know reverence where it be- 
longs, and that an audience will re- 
spond to the simplicity of truth and 
joy. 

SisTER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland 

Baltimore, Md. 
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